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Nares's editors, "Worcester" (1883), "Web- 
ster" (1884), Schmidt (Shakespeare Lexicon, 
1886), and Delius (Shakspere's Werke) 4th ed., 
1876) ii. p. 684, were all content simply to re- 
echo Nares ; Richardson's citation being either 
overlooked or else considered irrelevant. 
Meanwhile, however, something had been 
made of Richardson's "find." 

In 1873-74, Wedgwood, 3 and again (but in- 
dependently) in 1882, Skeat,4 starting from Sir 
Thomas More's form waniand, considered by 
them as evidently the Northern present par- 
ticiple of Middle English teamen, Anglo-Saxon 
zvanian, to wane, concluded that wanion was 
simply a corruption of zvaniand, 5 and that this 
participle had been mistaken for a noun mean- 
ing a loaning, detriment, ill hick, loss. Par- 
ticipial -and, gerundial -enne, and verbal noun- 
ending -ung, it is well known, were often 
confused; and, hence, in the waniand (sc. 
moon), which meant in an unlucky time, could 
easily give rise to with a wanion, with ill hick 
or loss. Profane and other exclamatory lan- 
guage is never very accurate; 6 and, hence, 
-with a wanion might easily come to be a mere 
objurgation used without a thought of either 
the derivation or the true meaning of the word. 

In support of this view, Skeat cites further, 7 

"It was in the 'waniand that they come 
there ;" — Minot ; 

"When the mone is wanande;" — Reliq. 
Antiq.; and 

"Now walkis in the wanyand, and wende 
youre way vvightely." — York Mysteries. 

In a word, Wedgwood & Skeat evidently 
accept Nares's guess, and consider it verified : 
"the wheel," as so often happens in such cases, 
"is come full circle." But is the explanation 
quite satisfactory? At the risk of seeming 
captious, I must say that it does not altogether 
satisfy me. Apply the interpretation with a 
detriment to the passages cited from Shake- 
speare and by Nares. In Pericles, the First 
Fisherman has lost his temper after twice cal- 

3 Philological Society ' s Transactions, as cited by Skeat, 
Etymological Dictionary, 2d edition. 

4 Etynw. Diet. 1st ed. 

5 Compare an' , in rapid utterance for and, rouii for round, 
etc. 

6 Compare In principio, Chaucer, C. T. 256. 

7 Second Edition. 

8 See the Third Fisherman's later speeches, 



ling his servant. "Don't stand there like a 
fool," he says, 8 "but come away and bring the 
nets, or I'll fetch thee" — what? with a loss? 
with ill luck? Rather tame objurgation, one 
would think, despite the apparent correctness 
of Wedgwood's etymology. So, in the pas- 
sages from Beaumont and Fletcher and Fox, 
in which the use is precisely that of Shake- 
speare. In the translation of Rabelais, the 
difficulty is even greater ; while, in the extract 
from Eastward Hoe, the interpretation zvith a 
loss to you wonld be tameness itself. 

Nares's other guess, A. S..wanian, to weep, 9 
yields somewhat better results ; though, in 
some particulars, it is inferior to the derivation 
from wanian, to wane. 

For one, though 1 know full well how un- 
wise the confession is in these days of scientific 
etymology,— for one, I am inclined to like— I 
dare not say accept-— Richardson's guess, 
wholly unsupported as it is. Just suppose for 
a moment that we had proof of wannion's 
meaning a halter or a whip, (cf. Richardson's 
cited word wanty), how snugly this sense would 
read into all the passages quoted ! 

"I'll fetch thee," says the First Fisherman, 
"with a rope or a raw hide ;" 

"He would flog them at the cart's tail," 
writes Sir Thomas, "and make them wed with 
a halter round their necks," — under pain of 
execution ; 

"Marry in the west, hang you," reads the 
old play, "and Jack Ketch take you." 

Of course, this last suggestion is mere fool- 
ing, and, perhaps, not "very gracious fooling;" 
but who shall say that the evidence now want- 
ing to support it may not some day "turn up?" 

Jno. G. R. McEi.roy. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



MODERN LANG UA GE ASSO CIA TION 
OF ONTARIO. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 29, 1S86, a number of 
ladies and gentlemen interested in the study 
and teaching of modern languages met in the 
University College, Y. M. C. A. buildings, and 
formed themselves into a society to be called 
"The Modern Language Association of On- 
tario." 

The first half-day was spent in the business 

9 Compare Stratmann, Dictionary, s. v. lodnunge. 
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of organization. A constitution was adopted, 
from which we make an extract or two, for the 
purpose of showing what the aims and work of 
the Association are to be : Article II., "The 
object of this Association shall be the promo- 
tion of the interests of modern language study 
in Ontario." Article III., "The Association 
shall consist of ordinary members, honorary 
members and associates. Ordinary members 
shall be persons engaged in modern language 
teaching in Ontario who have paid an annual 
fee of one dollar. Honorary members shall be 
such persons as, on the nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, may be elected by the Asso- 
ciation. Associates shall be persons interested 
in modern language study in Ontario who shall 
have been nominated by an ordinary member 
and have paid an annual fee of fifty cents, but 
shall not have the right of voting." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, the 
Association proceeded to elect its officers for 
the coming year, with the following result : 
Daniel Wilson, LL. D., Honorary President; 
W. H. van derSmissen, M. A., President; Geo. 
E. Shaw, B. A., Vice-President; J. Squair, 
B. A., Secretary-Treasurer, and Messrs. W. 
H. Eraser, B. A., P. Toews, M. A., John Seath, 
B. A., D. R. Keys, B. A., F. H. Sykes. M. A., 
J. M. Hunter, M. A., LL. B., R. Balmer, B. A., 
and E. J. Mclntyre, B. A., Councillors. 

The first paper on the programme was on 
"The Status of Modern Language Study in 
Ontario," by Geo. E. Shaw, B. A. The 
essayist claimed that modern languages had 
not yet received in the schools and colleges of 
Ontario that recognition which their impor- 
tance demanded, and thought the time had 
come for them to be placed on the same foot- 
ing as other departments of study. After a 
hearty discussion of the points raised in Mr. 
Shaw's paper, the Association resolved: "That, 
in the opinion of this Association, much might 
be done for the improvement of modern lan- 
guage study in our secondary schools by a 
re-adjustment of the scale of values assigned 
to the subjects of English, French, German, 
History and Geography at the Matriculation 
Examination of the Provincial University, by 
increasing the value for English, French and 
German respectively, and at the same time by 
increasing the requi.ements in these subjects ; 
and further, that these languages are of suf- 
ficient importance to justify such action ; and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
Registrar of the University of Toronto." 

At the evening session, F. H. Sykes, M. 
A., read a paper on "The Uses of Modern 
Language Study." The highest use of modern 
language study was to open to the student 
wide fields of literature, with all its liberalizing 
and purifying influences. The mistake often 
made was to be satisfied with an imperfect 
knowledge of a language while attempting to 
understand its literature. Hence the great im- 



portance of mastering a language in all its de- 
tails, in order to derive the greatest good from 
a study of its literature. 

J. Squair, B. A., then gave an address 
on " French in University College," in which 
he pointed out the principles which should un- 
derlie a course of study in language, how these 
principles were exemplified in the French cur- 
riculum of Toronto University, and how this 
affected the work in University College. 

A. W. Wright, B. A., followed with his 
paper on "Methods of Teaching Moderns to 
Beginners." Mr. Wright's paper was of a very 
excellent character, and contained a large 
amount of valuable matter. It was recom- 
mended by the President that it be published 
in full in some of the educational newspapers. 

On Thursday morning, Dr. Daniel Wilson 
addressed the Association on some topics of 
general interest to students of language, insist- 
ing on the importance of broader studies than 
have often been pursued. His address was of 
a most refreshing and encouraging kind. 

R. Balmer, B. A., followed with a paper 
on " Examination in Modern Languages," in 
which he drew attention to some of the defects 
which have characterized English, French and 
German papers at the Department Examina- 
tion. It gave rise to a long discussion, and 
the Association resolved that a committee 
wait upon the Minister of Education with the 
following memorial : "That, in the opinion of 
this Association, the character of the Depart- 
mental Examinations in French and German 
is extremely unsuitable in many respects, and 
further, that these examinations should be 
assimilated in character to those of the Provin- 
cial University." 

At this point a telegram was received from 
the Modern Language Association of America, 
in session at Baltimore, Md., conveying the 
greetings of said Association to its young Can- 
adian sister. The President and Secretary 
were instructed to reply in a suitable manner. 
The last paper on the programme was on the 
subject of " English Literature and Grammar," 
by E. J. Mclntyre, B. A. Mr. Mclntyre 
emphasized the importance of directing the 
attention of students to the spirit of literature 
rather than to exhaust their energies in dis- 
cussing matters pertaining merely to its form. 
After a discussion of the points raised in Mr. 
Mclntyre's paper, the Association resolved : 
"That, in the opinion of this Association, it is 
desirable that the honor course in modern lan- 
guages in the curriculum of the University of 
Toronto be relieved of the honor work in his- 
tory and ethnology ; and that a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Registrar of 
the University." The Association then ad- 
journed, and all departed, satisfied with the 
success of the session and persuaded that 1he 
Association will be able in the future to per- 
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form important services in the cause of educa- 
tion.* 

* We have received the above account through the 
courtesy of Prof. J. Squair (University College, Toronto) 
Secretary of the Association. 



Altislandische u. altnorivegiscHe Grammatik, 
unter Beriicksichtigung des Urnordischen, 
von Adolf Noreen. Halle, Niemeyer, 

1884, XII, 2T2, Svo. 

The delay in the appearance of the present 
review is due to a desire to do ample justice 
to a subject of more than ordinary difficulty. 
Old-Icelandic is confessedly the most compli- 
cated form of Teutonic speech. Even under 
Moreen's painstaking guidance one is con- 
tinually liable to trip over some idiosyncracy 
in phonology or inflection, that the doughty 
old Icelanders seem to have evolved with 
malice aforethought as a pitfall to the unwary. 
For many months Noreen 's book has been my 
daily companion. For three months, at least, 
my hourly companion. I have examined and 
re-examined every statement under the strong- 
est light that I could bring to bear from High 
German and from Anglo-Saxon. No wonder, 
then, if I have grown to look upon the book 
and its author with a feeling of strong personal 
attachment, amounting to gratitude. For 
Noreen has carried me — and many others too — 
over what used to appear a discouraging 
jungle of forms, and reduced to a rational 
system what used to appear without rime or 
reason. 

If, then, the following remarks should sug- 
gest fault-finding rather than praise, I can only 
beg the reader to exonerate me once for all 
from such an ungenerous impulse. What is 
good in the book is above praise from anyone. 
Whoever wishes to discover that, need not 
take my words ; better go to the book itself 
and master it. Only let me call attention to 
one feature, in which Noreen has shown a 
more practical turn than his fellow-gram- 
marians. Namely, §£ 137-164, 230-61, con- 
taining "etymological surveys" of the vowels 
and the consonants respectively. These "sur- 
veys" are to the beginner simply invaluable. 
Whenever one is at a loss to account for a 
given letter historically, one has only to turn 



to it in these quasi-indexes, where he is re- 
ferred to the previous paragraphs in which its 
genesis has been discussed at length. Further, 
Noreen 's treatment of Verner's law, §§ 262-265 
is more satisfactory than in the other grammars 
of this series. (Is it quite safe to attribute, 
§ 263.3, such forms as vissa, hvass, parallel to 
vita, hi'etja, to the operation of Verner's law?). 
The general treatment of Teutonic vowels, 
§§ 53~5 8 > an d of Ablaut, §§ 165-173, is also in 
the same liberal spirit. Yet the author's as- 
sumption of a primitive Teutonic a-umlaut, 
§§ 172.56, is evidently untenable and has al- 
ready been promptly condemned. 

In general, inflection plays a subordinate part 
to phonology. This is only in accordance with 
the tendency of theYounger School of philology 
and is almost a necessity in any scientific treat- 
ment of Icelandic. The nouns and adjectives 
fare better at Noreen 's hands than the verbs. 
I cannot help thinking that some, at least, of 
the more puzzling variations in the indicative 
present should have been given more fully. 
By an oversight the verb lesa has been omitted 
from § 410. I do not find anywhere a discus- 
sion of the umlauted past-participles of the 
ablauting verbs, § 455, such as Sievers has 
indicated, § 378, of his grammar. True, 
fr0rinn, k0rinn, and the like come under the 
head of R-umlaut, § 68, 3. But why tekenn 
(taka) versus farenn (fara) ? 

I do not like Noreen 's classification of weak 
verbs. It may be in accordance with tradition 
and practical enough for Icelandic alone, but 
it throws these verbs out of all parallelism with 
their treatment in kindred languages, that is, 
-jan, -aian, -on. Noreen's class \=-6n; class 
\\=-jan (short stems); class 111= -jan (long 
stems); class I V= -aian. One has continually 
to stop and reconstruct the numbering, before 
one can compare Icelandic with German or 
with English. 

Noreen, Sievers, Braune, Paul, all make 
one practical mistake, I think, in dismember- 
ing and treating in separate paragraphs phe- 
nomena that belong together organically. A 
notable instance is the Umlaut, another the 
j-i shifting. If Noreen in this respect is more 
trying to the beginner than his fellow-gram- 
marians, the language itself is doubtless to 
blame for the aggravation. Thus, § 76, 3, we 
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